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er Se 
ateat or chu S, “ing, 
: and the Butter for use or market be- 
ie remowi the doles from the churn—in short, the best Churn is 
tow offered for sale in town or county rights, by the subscribers. 
{twas awarded the Ist Premium at the recent Ohio State Fair, and 
eon ae whasevie peneenell The a visit 
counties as early as possible to dispose Their 
tddregs ig « Oberlin, Loraiz county, Ohio.” 
JONES & WHEAT. 


On Churns and Churning. 


Premium Cuurns aT THE Onr0 State Fairs, Worty’s 
Farr, &c. 


“The Premium Churn” of the recent Ohio State 
Fair, is one that has already been favorably noticed 
in the columns of this paper, and having used it for 
several months in the housewife’s department of Oak 
Cottage, we are prepared to coincide with the judges 
in their award. The following is a description of the 
churn: 








Davis’ Patent Seir-apsustinc CHURN. 


Fig. 1. The churn box showing the crank and 
movable slide. 





Fig. 2. An end view 

of the interior, showi 
~ the form of the dothoat 
and its self-adjusting 
floats. 

The construction of 
this churn is such that 
it not only churns and 
gathers the butter, but is 
also used for washing 
and salting it. It was 
invented and patented 
eas the past year, by R. W. 
& D. Davis, of Rodgersville, Steuben county, N.Y. 
Its advantages and operation are described as follows: 
When the dasher iseturned in the direction to pro- 
duce the butter, the stationary floats are at such an- 
gies as to force the cream or milk in a centripetal di- 
rection until it comes in contaat with the self-adjust- 
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ing floats; these stand open while churning, and pro- 
duce a centrifugal or reactive motion, throwing it from 
the centre towards the circumference of the churn. 
These various and contrary directions so agitate the 
cream that the butter is soon produced. In order to 
gather and work the butter, the dasher is inverted, or 
turned in the opposite direction, by which the movea- 
ble floats close, forming a curve eccentric to the axis, 
moving with the convex side foremost. This throws 
the milk and butter from the centre to the side and 
bottom of the churn box, and by a few revolutions the 
butter is gathered into a roll. The milk may then be 
drawn offs and by continuing this motion of the dash- 
er, the butter is pressed against the bottom and side of 
the churn to expel the milk, &c: When freed from 
the milk, the same motion of the dasher is used for 
working in the salt, and working out the surplus brine. 
The dasher is easily taken from the churn in order to 
remove the butter. It may then be replaced; a quan- 
tity of warm water poured in, when a few revolutions 
will complete the washing of the churn. 

Messrs. Wheat, Jones & Co., of Oberlin, Lorain 
county, Ohio, have purchased the right for the above 
churn, for the State of Ohio, and are prepared to sell 
county and township rights; and will also furnish the 
churn to those who may want, (as far as possible,) at 
their place of residence. 


TrtuincHast’s Premium Cuurn. 


This churn “was 
awarded the first pre- 
mium at the ‘Ohio 
State Fair in 1850. 
Its merits have fre- 
quently been set 
forth in our columns 
during the past two 

ears; and several 
important improve- 
ments have been 
made in it within 





the readers some slight account of the theory of the 
process of butter making, which is one of a highly 
complex character, howeversimple it may appear to an 
expert dairymaid, 

Milk is a compound of caseine (cheese,) butter, su- 
gar, water, and a small amount of inorganic matter, in 
about the following proportions: 

Caseine, - - - 4.9 


Butter, ~ - - 4.7 
Sugar, - - -+ 88 
Ashes, - - - 0.5 
Water, . - -. 86.1 





, - 100.0—Sp. gr. 1,032. 
When milk is allowed to ‘stand,’ the greater part of 
the butter slowly rises to the surface, and is common- 
ly known in that form as cream, intermixed with a 
small proportion ef milk and albumen—the presence 
of the latter being the cause of cream so speedily en- 
tering into the acetous and putrefactive fermentations. 
The fat, or butter, of milk exists in the form of min- 
ute globules; these globules of fat are surrounded by 
a thin skin. In churning, a mechanical and chemical 
action takes place, by which these globules are bro- 
ken, in consequence of which the butter ‘comes.’ 
The introduction of the air into milk in the act of 
churning, occasions, by absorption of oxygen, the 
formation of lactic or acetic acid, which coagulates 
the caseine, and facilitates the separation of the but- 
ter. Thus it is well known that butter ‘ forms’ much 
more readily when the milk or cream is a little ‘ turn- 
ed,’ than when quite fresh, obviously because, in the 
latter case, the separation is retarded owing to the time 
required to acetify, toa certain extent, the sugar of the 
milk, which being effected, hastens the’ coagulation 
and separation of the caseine. It is also believed that 
lactic acid has the property of dissolving the insoluble 
coating of the butryaceous particles. 

Having given this brief account of the rationale of 
butter making, the reader will be better prepared to 
understand the cause of the preference shown for the 





that time. Mr. T. 
entered this churn 
for exhihition at the 


the Eastern States 





Institute, and several Agricultural Societies. 
really an excellent churn. 


Premium Cuurns aT THE Wor Lp’s Farr. 


We abridge the following from an article on churns 


and churning, in the (London) Farmer’s Magazine: 


“The prizes for churns at the Great Exhibitian, are 
awarded as follows, viz: to Messrs. Burgess and Key, 
London, for the improved American churn; J. D. Du- 
chene, Belgium; A. D. Lavoisy, Paris; T.. Wilkin- 
urns are probably the 
best in the building, for rapidity of production; the on- 
ly others that we should be inclined to put in compar- 
ison with them, being those exhibited by Messrs. Drum- 


son, London. The above four 


mond, of Perth. There are also some ‘atmospheric 
churns, but with such accompanying complex motion 
as entirely unfits them for common use. 

In order fully to 


World’s Fair, but 
for some reason fail- 
ed to send it there. 
He has been opera- 
ting with it, selling 
rights, &c. of late in 


and we believe it has 
recently obtained 
the premium at the 
Fair of the American 


It is 


rehend the merits of the va- 
rious churns above noticed, it will be necessary to give 


churns to which medals have been awarded. It will 
be seen from the following description that, in each 
case, the novelty consists in devising means by which 
a greater amount of atmosphere can be forced ina 
given time into the milk or cream in the act of churn- 
ing. This is effected in the American. churn by the 
dasher being formed of a plain board, having a rim 
round it, which is again subdivided by longitudinal 
pieces of wood, forming hollow spaces. When these 
hollows strike the liquid, the air thus enclosed cannot 
escape, but is forced by the further turning of the han- 
dle into the milk or cream, oxygen being at the same 
time absorbed and lactic acid formed. 

The Belgian churn is an ordinary barrel churn, the 
dashers being longitudinal slips of wood turned by 
handle, and do not greatly differ from the ordinary 
English barrel churn. The dashers in this case, a 
they are drawn through the liquid, form hollows, by 
which the air, to a certain degree becomes enclosed 
and absorbed. ; 

The French churns of A. D. Lavolsy, Paris, for 
churning small quantities of cream, are decidedly the 
most convenient; rapid motion is given to the dashers 
by means of a multiplying wheel, whilst the dashers 
are placed vertically in place of horizontally, being, 0 
fact, slips of wood, with alternate open spaces. The 
greater hollows thus formed in the cream, combined 
with the rapidity of motion owing to the multiplying 
power used, causes a larger amount of oxygen to 


| absorbed from the atmosphere than by other modes— 
s| the result being that the butter is formed more rapidly. 
Mr. T. Wilkinson’s churn in no way differs from 
the Belgian churn, apron omy Bag Mr. Wilkinson’ 
x, like the Americal 





churn is placed in a square 
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churn, in place of a barrel, as in the Belgian case. 
The dashers in each instance are horizontal bars, 
which are made to rotate by a handle. 

Messrs. Drummond’s churn consists of two boxes 
having a =? division, with a plunger to each 
box, to, which a constant reciprocating action is given 
by means of an endless band working over a wheel, 
and forms the most decided improvement on the up 


right churn ei gone We are informed that, 
had Messrs. 


mmond not attempted to make butter 
in too short a time at the prize trial, this churn would 
have obtained a medal. This reminds us to make an 
observation before leaving this subject, viz: that it is 
not the best churn that makes butter in the shortest 
time, unless the quality is equal to that made when 
the process is of longer duration. It is very easy, as 
is well known to all dairymaids, to make butter quick 
at the expense of quality, the latter being depreciated 
often to the extent of thirty per cent. of its value. 
Quantity is also an important element of the inquiry.” 





County Agricultural Fairs. 


We continue a condensed notice of these interest- 
ing shows, which, taken in connection with similar 
State, National and World’s exhibitions, especially 
entitle this to be called the Farr Year. 

Manontnc County.—Not the least among the coun- 
ties of Ohio, is little Mahoning. In natural advanta- 
ges she is inferior to several others, but the energy 
and industry of her citizens more than compensate 
this lack. In agricultural progress she may compare 
notes with the best of them. We makv the following 
extracts from the Youngstown Republican: 

“The public exhibition took place on Wednesday 
the 8th. The day was bland and beautiful, and the 
exhibition was magnificent—inspiring with feelings of 
pride and hopefulness, the hearts of the thousands as- 
sembled to witness it. 

It was especially a day of gratification and triumph 
to those who have never faltered in their steadfast de- 
votedness to the welfare of the Society and to the cause 
of agricultural improvement, of which it has been 
made eminently subservient. 

The Society has now passed the ‘ crisis in its af- 
fairs, and a wide and unbounded prospect lies open 
before it. 

Some dissatisfaction had been expressed with the 
policy of enclosing the Fair ground and requiring an 
admission fee of spectators; and some unpleasant ap- 
prehensions were entertained on that account. But 
the result has demonstrated not only the practicability, 
but the propriety of that arrangement, and has made 
friends of the enemies of the project. 

The whole number of working oxen and steers on 
the d, was 250. 

The whole number of full blooded cattle exhibited, 
including Durhams, Devons and Bakewells, was 51; 
— of which were very meritorious animals. 

The number of grade cattle presented—other than 
oxen and steers—was 62. The grade stock of this 
county has been improving rapidly for the last eight or 
ten years, and is now pro ably unsurpassed by that of 
any other county within the State. 

e two trains of working oxen contained 50 yoke 
each, or 200 head of cattle. Several of our farmers 
have taken pains to peers some of the very best 
Working oxen to be found in the western country. 

horses, 14, and many of them superior animals 
of their kind; saddle and carriage horses, 64, embra- 
also some very excellent animals; sheep, 37 head 
exhibited, among them some very fine specimens of 
ana Merino, pre and New Oxfordshire; 

96, generally of highly improved breeds, and 

Superior to those of any previous exhibition: no coun- 


ty in the State can make a better show in this depart- 
ment. 

Of dairy products, there was a fair display—gener- 
7 of excellent quality. 

he show of mechanic arts and farming imple- 
ments, was rather limited in amount, although there 
was a very good variety of articles exhibited, and gen- 
erally of superior workmanship. 

Of vegetables, a fine variety of excellent quality 
were exhibited. 

The show of fruits and flowers was not large, al- 
though very good for the season. 

Of domestic manufactures and fancy articles, the 
exhibition was good. In this department were many 
very rich and beautiful articles, and a very good varie- 
ty. Honor to the ladies for their very successful ef- 
forts on this occasion. 

The Fair house was also tastefully decorated, for 
which the ladies are entitled to much credit. 

The plowing match took place at 12 o’clock, M.; 
and at 2 o’clock, P. M., an eloquent address was de- 
livered by Hon. Eben Newton, of this county.” 

The following are the officers for the ensuing year: 
Asa Baldwin, President; David Haynes, V. President; 
William Little, Treasurer; S. C. Clarke, Secretary; 
Francis Henry. John Bingham, Calvin C. Brainard, 
Warren Hine and Alexander Pow, Managers. 


Gatiia County.—Contrary to the most sanguine 
anticipations of those who were most sanguine, the 
first Agricultural Fair in Gallia county was not a fail- 
ure. 

Up to the morning of the day of the Fair, no prep- 
arations had been made by the committee appointed 
for the purpose. Indeed it was not thought necessary 
to make any, as it was thought there would be none 
but members in attendance, and of them only such as 
had articles for exhibition. Right glad are we to re- 
cord the fact that all were disappointed. 





The number in attendance must have been from 
twelve to fifteen hundred. 

Horses were present in great numbers, and of the 
best quality. 

here was quite a large number of cattle of vari- 
ous kinds, and some of very fine quality. There 
was fair competition for all the premiums in this line, 
and they are highly creditable to the owners. 

Of swine there was not a great number. 

Judging from the number of sheep on exhibition, 
one wal suppose that there was no attention paid to 
the sheep culture in the county. This is not the 
case, however, as there are some left, but we should 
judge their days are numbered, as the stock of dogs 
is increasing very fast. 

The greatest display of articles was under the mis- 
cellaneous head. Here was the place where woman 
displayed her handiwork. It is useless to say every 
thing looked neat and in good order. 

A goodly number of those present who appeared to 
take a deep interest in the proceedings, were from 
Virginia. We would suggest the propriety, if it can 
be done, of admitting residents of Virginia as mem- 
bers of the Society. 

We expect the membership will be very much in- 
creased by another year. Already names are begin- 
ning to come in. Among others, the names of sever- 
al ladies are on the list of members for next year. 
We hope many others will come and do likewise, as 
there is room for all.— Gallia Cour. 


Wasuineton County.—Gates, of the Marietta I 
telligencer, evidently had a good time at this. Faif,-». 
In his “sweet passages,” he acknowledges the receij 
of sundry buckets, tubs, rose trees, cabbages, pump- 
kins, squashes, grapes, &c., which no sensible editor 








could refuse. is was the sixth annual Fair of this 
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Society, and the number of premiums awarded is 
about 175, ranging from $4 to 25 cents. 

The following are the officers for the ensuing year: 
Seth Woodford, President; Wm. Devol, V. President; 
Wm. 8. Ward, Secretary; Wm. B. Thomas, Trea- 
surer; Beman Gates, George H. Richards, Louis So- 
yez, Wm. W. Rathbone, L. J: P. Putnam, John Pal- 
mer and Ezra O’Neill, Managers. 


Harrison County.—The fifth annual Fair of this 
Society was held at Cadiz on the 30th and 31st Oct. 
The Sentinel says; 

“ The first day of the Fair was quite showery, but 
notwithstanding we believe there was a larger and 
better exhibition of stock of the various kinds,. than 
at any former Fair. In addition to the stock from our 
own county, there was considerable from adjoining 
counties. 

There was more competition on crops than ever be- 
fore. 

S. A. Russell delivered an address in the court 
house, which was well filled with an attentive and in- 
terested audience. 

The annual meeting for the election of officers, re- 
sulted in the election of John Haverfield, President; 
John 8S. Lacey, V. President; Ezra Cattell, Secretary; 
Isaac Thomas, Treasurer; John Hammond, John Mc- 
Fadden, John Carnahan, Joseph 8. Thomas and W. 
B. Beebe, Directors.” 

We notice a large number of lady competitors in 
the domestic department. 


Cunton County.—We notice in the Wilmington 
Republican, a rousing list of awards made at the late 


Fair in this county, thirty of which are to lady mem- 


bers. The Republican says: 


“Tt is gratifying to observe the increasing interest 
manifested by our citizens in these annual exhibitions; 
and the corresponding increase in both the quantity 
In horses, 
especially, we noticed a marked improvement o~er the 
displays of these noble animals on former occasions. 

On the second day the display of articles of domes- 
tic manufacture in the court house under the superin- 
tendence of the ladies, was quite imposing and inter- 
esting, although the room was not half large enough 
to accommodate the concourse of persons who sought 


and quality of the articles on exhibition. 


admission. 


The following is the list of officers elected by the 
Society for the ensuing year: Isaac Haslett, President; 
E. L, Lacy, V. President; Joseph Wood, Secretary; 
C. M. Bosworth, Treasurer; Thomas I. Austin, M. 
Rombach, P. H. Vandervort, Thomas McMillan and 


_ Absalom Douglass, Managers.” 


Prestk County.—Our correspondent comes for- 
ward to redeem the credit of gallant Old Preble. We 


can only give extracts*from his letter. 


Eps. Onro Cuttivator.—Our Fair came off on the 


products upon an average were good. The best acre 
of corn producing 126 bushels and 28 pounds; the best 
acre of wheat, 28 bushels and 31 pounds; best 4 acres 
of flax seed, 17 bushels and 29 pounds per acre; best 
fourth acre of Irish Potatoes, 49 bushels and 46 pounds. 
The show in farming implements, machinery, &c., 
does not reflect much credit upon the mechanics of the 
county. 


The Ladies’ Department was altogether in 
keeping with the times. Their quilts, needleworks, 
paintings, shell boxes, &c., were truly admirable; while 
their bread and butter not only made us long for the 
flesh pots of Egypt. but some of us actually got our 
hands in. 

Taken all in all, we had a pleasant, and more than 
that, a profitable time of it; and, although we are under 
many obligations to visitors and exhibitors from other 
counties, yet we hope that the traveling editor may 
find it to bis convenience to visit our county, and this 
portion of Western Ohio, next year, when we expect 
to entertain our friends in neatly enclosed grounds, 
and with such a Fair as shall make it tell in summing 
up Ohio’s great agricultural wealth. Yours, &c., 
Preble County, O., Nov. 10, 1851. D. Lesu. 


Cosnocton County.—We extract from an interest. 
ing paper furnished by the Secretary of this Society. 
Eps. On1o Cuttivator:—Our first annual Fair was 
held on the 28th of Oct. The attendance was large, 
and all seemed to anjoy a high degree of satisfaction. 
The interest so universally manifested speaks much in 
praise of the multitude in attendance. 

The collection of cattle, horses, sheep, hogs and ar- 
ticles of domestic manufacture, far exceeded the ex- 
pectations of the most sanguine. The live stock 
exhibited was in many respects highly creditable to 
our farmers. Among the cattle may be mentioned a 
bull calf eight months old, weighing 700 pounds; also 
a hog, weighing 600 pounds. 

Of field crops, one acre of corn, 93} bushels. One- 
fourth acre of potatoes, 67 bushels. 

The ladies exhibited many beautiful articles of 
domestic manufacture, and enlivened the scene by 
their spirited competition. 

It is only ten months since we organised, conse- 
quently we could not ae to accomplish much; but 
the energies of our people are aroused,—a spirit of ho- 
norable rivalry is engendered,—an interest awakened 
among us,—which will, if encouraged, yield a rich re- 
ward to our farmers, and prove a lasting benefit to 
community in general. W. H. Vickers, 
East Plainfield, Nov., 1851. Cor. Sec’y. 


Wayne County.—The Fair of this banner wheat 
county, was held at Wooster on the 7th, 8th and 9th 
of October. The exhibition is spoken of as being of 
unusual interest. Our correspondent, James Johnson, 
writes: “The second annual Fair of the Wayne 
County Agricultural Society came up fully to the ex- 


16th and 17th of Oct., and owing to that delicacy of | pectations of its friends.” 


feeling, which too often gets the advantage of us, no 
grounds were enclosed; but preparations, as good as 


Monroe County.—This Society held its first Fair 
at Woodsfield, on the 4th and 5th of November. The 


circumstances would admit of, were made for the con-| number of entries as follows: Cattle, 17. Sheep 16, 
venience of both exhibitors and spectators. The wea-| comprising 48 head. They were of the middle wool- 


ther was delightful, and the rush to the Secretary’s| ed, 


erino, Saxon and Leicester breeds. Many of 


office for the entry of articles early evinced that the| them very fine wooled sheep. Wool growing is just 
right spirit was abroad. The show of horses was nu-| beginning to engage the attention of our farming 
merous, and tolerably fairly represented. Though we | community. 


had none of the celebrated Morgan horses. yet if Ohio 


The “Spirit of Democracy,” to which we are in- 


produces rs that are just as good, we had them. In| debted for the above, remarks as follows: 


cattle, the s 


ow was hot quite so numerous, though a 


“The late Agiicultural Fair in this county exceed- 


decided improvement on last year (our first Fair), In| ed the expectations of its most sanguine friends, and 
the swine line it was clearly evinced that our farmers | warrants usin believing that our subsequent Fairs will 
had not lost all their relish for hoggishness, and that! be but little behind the Fairs of our older sister coun 





they were determined not to be behind any of their | ties 


brethren in producing great hogs with little feed. 


| ‘The ladies’ department, embracing as it did nearly 


Of field crops the entries were rather few, but the! all the entries under the head of domestic manufac: 
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tures, was deserving of much praise. The number of 
articles entered was about 40, and exhibited much taste 
and skill. 

Taking all things together, we believe those in at- 
tendance were well pleased with our first attempt at 
holding an agricultural Fair. 

On the second day of the Fair, Rev. A. G. Ewing 
delivered to a crowded audience in the court house, an 
excellent address. 

The following officers were then elected: Joseph 
Morris, President; Benj. R. Driggs, V. President; 
Nathan Hollister, Treasurer; James R. Morris, Sec- 
retary; James Walton, jr., Stephen Ford, Charles 
Talbott, John B. Reed and Thomas Mitchell, jr., Man- 

ers. 

a motion, Hon. John Davenport was appointed 
delegate from this Society to attend the meeting of 
the State Board of Agriculture at Columbus.” 





Analysis of the Sweet Potato. 


Mr. Billious Kirtland, of Poland, Mahoning county, 
is rendering valuable services to agriculture and horti- 
culture, by his chemical analyses; and what is quite 
remarkable in these days, he seeks no pecuniary re- 
ward for his labors. eis aself-educated chemist, 
and has constructed a laboratory at his residence, 
mostly with his own hands, in which he spends a large 
share of his time in making experiments and analyses 
for extending his knowledge of his favorite science, 
and thereby conferring benefits upon mankind. 

The following analysis of the sweet potato we find 
in the Family Visitor: 

In 119 50-100th grains of the ashes of the vines, 
and 104 '7-100th grains of ashes of the roots, I found 
as follows: 

Tn ashes of vines. 
Of sand and charcoal, 6,800 
Of sand and silicia, 4,530 
Phosphate of protoxide of iron, 2,700 
Phosphate of lime, 11,567 
Phosphate of magnesia, 6,133 
Phosphate of potash, 53,067 
Sulphuric acid, 2,766 
Phosphoric acid, 1,498 
Chlorine, 5,985 
Carbonic acid, 24,091 


In ashes of roots. 


2,490 


1,938 
11,067 
4,493 
46,720 
1,903 
8,272 
3,272 
23,820 





119,137 103,975 

The analysis of the sweet potato shows a large 
predominance of potash and chlorine. In its cultiva- 
tion the strongest barn yard and hog pen manures, 
abounding in potash, are found useful. T'o furnish 
i of chlorine, the application of one or one and 
a half quarts of salt to the square rod, early in the 
spring, before planting, would, I think, be advanta- 
geous. It is well known that it flourishes best in san- 
dy soils, as we might infer from the abundance of si- 
licia and sand found by analysis. B. Kirtianp. 


ao 


Arriat NavicaTion.—The time may yet come when 
men will cleave the air as swiftly and as safe as they 
now travel over the land by the iron horse. There is 
no good reason to doubt this as an impossibility, any 
more than to doubt our existence. Who a few years 
ago would have believed that pictures in all their glow- 
ing natural colors, could be painted in a few seconds 
by a sunbeam, yet it is even so, and such a picture has 
been on exhibition in London. Aerial locomotion is 
less problematical than the daguerreotype, although 
it has as yet been barely practicable. The day of its 
tiumph cannot always be distant: some new idea out 
of the old beaten track which every zronaut seems to 
tread in, will yet be developed, and then the results 
upon society, no one can conjecture.—Sci. Am. 





Woolen Manufactures—“ Bay State Shawls.” 


We extract the following from an interesting letter 
written by E. D. Mansfield, Esq., of Chillicothe, to 
the Cincinnati Gaz., descriptive of the woolen manufac- 
tories of Lawrence, near Boston, and especially of 
one establishment, the “ Bay State Mills:” 


The ground occupied by the “ Bay State Mills,” is 
1,000 feet in length and 400 in breadth; thus occupy- 
ing just the space of two squares and a half in Cin- 
cinnati. The buildings surround the whole; but there 
is an interior yard for air and convenience. Some of 
the buildings are nine stories in height, but generally 
six. The flooring occupies more than two millions of 
square feet. 

The “boarding houses” are not included in the 
above. They are ranges of three story brick build- 
ings, numbering thirty-two; and having all the con- 
veniences necessary to comfortable living. 

Number of men employed, 1,100; women do. 1,150; 
total 2,250. Nothing like such an array of opera- 
tives can be found in any other establishment of our 
country, and no other class of laboring people are bet- 
ter off, if as well. 


Wool Consumed.—In the week ending the 23d of 
August, the consumption of wool was 12.600 pourds 
per day, or, at the rate of three millions eight hundred 
and ninety-three thousand four hundred pounds per 
annum! If this had all been Ohio wool, it would 
have been one-half the entire surplus wool of the 
State. But these companies actually consume a great 
deal of foreign wool, some of it is brought from Mo- 
rocco and some from South America. This is the 
coarse and long staple. But how unnatural for a 
country like this to import wool ! 

Products Manufactured.—There are four kinds of 
articles in these mills: shawls, cassimeres, satinets, 
and felt cloths for overcoats. The principal products 
are: shawls, 1,000 per day; satinets, 1,000 yards per 
day. These great facts will give you an idea of the 
magnitude of these works, and of their inevitable ef- 
fect upon the wealth and industry of the people. But 
there are other things than these mechanical results 
of yet greater importance to the welfare of society. 
Go with me while I estimate the social effects in econ- 
omy, in comfort, and in the development of mind. 
These Bay State Shawls are now sold at from $3 to 
$8 each, according to size. Mr. John D. Jones, our 
fellow citizen, tells me that ten years since they were 
sold at $15 each. As these shawls are really a very 
useful article to women, (who too commonly dress 
thin,) we can see how great a saving is made in a ne- 
cessary article by the reduction of price one-half. 
How much greater saving is it when it is from our 
own wool, and by our own women they are made! 

I come now to that which America boasts so much, 
the inventive power, which clothes this machinery 
with life, and sends it forth conquering and to conquer 
over all inanimate nature, and to successful competi- 
tion with all rival powers. I will give an example: 
A certain part of these shawls had to be spun by hand. 
This process was expensive; it was necessary to do it 
by machinery, or there was danger of a failure. One 
of the proprietors, whose name is known throughout 
America, employed a very ingenious man to make, if 
possible, a machine to accomplish it. He sat down, 
with nothing but his brains to work with, and at the 
end of five or six months produced the machinery rea- 
dy to do its work. The cost of doing it was only one 

fifth part! Two cents did what fifty was re- _ 
quired to do before. The saving in the amount of 
work done, was equal to all the profits of the establish- 
ment, and placed the works out of danger. It was 








the triumph of the human mind! 
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Winter Evenings.—No. 2. 


BY L. A. HINE. 


Rurat Sociatism. 

By the term socialism, I mean nothing radical in 
this paper—it signifies merely sociality among the in- 
habitants of the country. 

There is too little of sociality everywhere, and par- 
ticularly among the ‘farmers of our land. In the city 
there is far more gossip to give zest to social gather- 
ings, and often a little wine is provided—and that is 
found to add mightily to their interest, and it serves as 
a good substitute for knowledge and brains. But in 
the country, there is far less food for gossip—there are 
a less number to slander—there is far less impunity 
for slander, and not one-tenth of the frailties out of 
which slander can be manufactured. Hence there is 
far less spirit in rural society. 

But away with such nonsense—let us talk about 
the useful, the beautiful, the substantial. No two in- 
dividuais ought ever to meet without being mutually 
benefitted. The inferior ought to learn something 
every time he meets a superior, and the superior otght 
to grow in grace by benefiting an inferior. Equals 
ought never to meet without having something new 
to interchange, or something that is mutually eleva- 
ting. But this is too universally among the things 
which ought to be, but are not. Too often the meet- 
ing of two human beings is that of traders or horse 
jockies—one seeking to cheat the other! 

By what means can our rural population cultivate 
sociality, and make their little gatherings occasions of 
pleasure and improvement? In other words, how can 
they be made attractive without being prostituted to the 
vulgar, the stupid and the enervating, as they now too 
generally are in both country and city!’ Long winter 
evenings are at hand, and this becomes an important 
question. 

At the outset it must be said that reflection, knowl- 
edge, and an earnest desire to conquer excellence, are 
absolutely indispensible. He who knows nothing, can 
say nothing worth hearing. He who never reflects, 
will never know any thing. He who has no desire 
for excellence, will never admire it. Observe the ig- 
norant, thoughtless and unaspiring man, what a dunce 
he is, and how admirably the fool’s cap fits him!—a 
stupid mass of human corruptibility—a mere animal 
that eats, drinks and sleeps! Who desires to be one 
of this class! On the contrary, who does not desire 
to be as far removed as possible from such a condition! 
He who desires to be the least a fool, will aim to be 
as wise as possible; and if in any school district there 
are a sufficient number that would advance as far as 
possible from this condition, they will apply all the 
means of improvement within their reach. tot them 
hasten, then, to organize circles for mutual improve- 
ment, lyceums, and co-operate with the other districts 
of the township in establishing libraries, reading 
rooms, &c. Let them hasten to enlighten themselves 
on all the questions-of the day, and be able, whenever 
they meet in companies of two, three or more, to give 
pee receive the good things of the spirit. Let them 
seek truth and knowledge, and then they will realize 
the promise that “where two or three are gathered 
together in thy name, there thou wilt be, and that to 
bless.” This is my understanding of that Scripture.* 
God cannot bless a stupid man, losenes there is not 
enough of him to be blessed. He cannot bless an ig- 
norant man, because he could not appreciate a bles- 
sing were it conferred. To co-operate with Him for 
advancement, we must first co-operate with each oth- 
er. It is well said, that “if we love not our neighbor 
whom we have seen, how can we love God whom we 


.* The Cot suggests that the above “ Scripture ” is a little mixed.] 
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have not seen?” So it may be said, that if we can- 
not strike hands with our neighbor in mutual im- 
provement, how can we expect to be blessed abund- 
antly by the Good and the e of the heavens? 

Well, what is to be done? Begin to acquire knowl- 
edge. Get the books recommended in my last paper, 
or a part of them, or at least get good books of some 
instructive character. The world is full of books 
having no ideas or facts—keep clear of them, for they 
consume valuable time without conferring the least 
benefit. Have little to do with books on abstruse 
metaphysics until you are attracted to such studies. 

at next? Get the papers recommended, or some 
of them, and after getting hold of the stirring facts 
and developments of the times in the political, scien- 
tific and religious worlds, keep hold of them, and be 
able to trace through them all, the chain of cause and 
effect. How large a portion of our farmers and me- 
chanics know the history of that man who is now at- 
tracting more of the world’s attention than all other 
men put together! His history has been chiefly acted 
during the past three years, and all the events of his 
brilliant life have been extensively published. And 
yet how many know enough of the glorious Kossuth, 
to give intense interest to every additional event that 
transpires relative to him? One sees an article on 
Kossuth, but he asks, who is Kossuth? This igno- 
rance renders it uninteresting, and it is passed by with- 
out a perusal. 

This is but an illustration of the way it works with 
the ignorant in all other departments of this world’s 
movements. Does not every one see how much it 
would add to an individual’s happiness, to. be so well 
informed as to make every thing that transpires, a 
matter of great interest? 

An Astronomer or a Geologist makes a discovery— 
and yet, while those who are somewhat acquainted 
with science take a lively interest in new develop- 
ments, they fall upon the ears of the ignorant as if 
they were deaf, and for them there is no curiosity 
awakened, no enthusiasm enkindled! The questions, 
“ Who struck Billy Patterson?” or “ Who threw that 
last brick?” are of far greater interest to them. 

What next? Why, get together often during these 
long winter evenings; talk over the great events of 
the times, and discuss the means of individual and so- 
cial improvement. Instead of being occupied with 
such kinds of gossip, as that of John Blake cheating 
Peter Smith in a horse trade, let such enterprises of 
general improvement as will teach John better mo- 
rals, and enable Peter to open his eyes, be discussed 
and put into practice. f 

In this, parents should take the lead, so that their 
sons may be stimulated with a true spirit. But our 
chief reliance is upon young men and women. They 
are the ones who can be aroused—they can easily be 
induced to act—they can redeem the rising genera- 
tion. Let all young men in our rural districts listen 
to what has already been recommended, and observe 
the following: 

1. If any one is vulgar now, let him cease to be s0 
at once. Abandon all low language—for that is an 
evidence of very low thought; and let him remember 
that “out of the abundance of the heart, the mouth 
speaketh;” and if he has a profane tongue, he gives 
evidence that he has also a profane soul; and if he Is 
inclined to be filthy in conversation, he will get the 
credit of having. a filthy spirit. This reform is 4 ne 
cessary prerequisite to his advancement in excellence. 

2. it he be a spendthrift now, and is inclined to 
drink rum, let him stop it at once, and economise his 
wages for the purpose of so situating himself that - 
can act a manly and a noble part in this life. yen 
no money for that which ia useless, but don’t be afrai 
of using money for that which is excellent. Indulge 
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not at the intoxicating fountain, for it does no good, 
but is associated almost exclusively with all that is 
stupid, vulgar and brutal. 

What thent Why, begin fo think, If you cannot 
think on an important subject, you can try; and the 
effort of trying will make the thoughts come bubling 
up spontaneously after awhilé—and with every thought 
there will be joy and instruction. Every new idea 
that you receive will be fullof gladness. Nothing can 
be done in mental improvement until we begin to 
think; and after that, it is easy to establish lyceums 
and conduct them in an interesting and highly profita- 
ble manner. Let those who can think, teach the 
thoughtless how to think. 

There are aids in learning this important art. Hear- 
ing and reflecting on what we hear, is the first; read- 
ing and meditating what we read, is the second; talk- 
ing to others, and aiming to talk sensibly and intelli- 
gently, is the third; discussing important questions, 
and candidly weighing the reasons pro and con, is the 
fourth; and committing our thoughts to paper, is the 
fifth. 

Let all the spare time which our farmers and me- 
chanics, and their wives, sons and daughters, have, be 
improved in learning to think and in accumulating 
knowledge. All our general amusements are tempo- 
rary, even momentary in the pleasure they confer; but 
the pleasures of Thought and of Knowledge are life- 
long and eternity-enduring. They are chaste, and 
grow chaster, as time passes. They defend us from 
temptation, from vice, from disease, and keep the mind 
Pe by a serene joy, and an unimbittered de- 

ight. 

How to conduct lyceums, and how to reason, will 
be considered in my next. 





Agricultural Papers. 

“ The Soil of the South,” a spirited agricultural jour- 
nal recently started in Columbus, Georgia, says that 
the “ agricultura] press has increased the value of the 
landed property of the States at least one hundred 
million dollars, to say nothing of the increased com- 
forts and happiness of the rural population.” To 
some, this statement will appear extravagant, but it is 
unquestionably far below the truth. Society has no 
wealth which is so uniformly under estimated as that 
of agricultural knowledge. Land and labor may be 
never so abundant, yet, without knowledge, they will 
forever remain worthless. Knowledge so far tran- 
scends all other powers of production, that no people 
has ever succeeded in creating wealth by any means, 
who did not cultivate this field and husband its invalu- 
able treasures. The idea of imparting to five mil- 
lions of farmers a thorough knowledge of the princi- 
ples of agriculture, as deduced from the researches of 
modern science, is too vast for immediate comprehen- 
sion. Little by little it works its way into the popu- 
lar mind; and the cheap agricultural journals invented 
in our time, are the honored means of demonstrating 
the usefulness of the press for the widest possible dis- 
semination of thought, and the results of practice in 
rural affairs. The experiments of thousands of cul- 
tivators, and the experience of millions, instead of 
being confined to a few in each neighborhood, become 
the common property and the professional literature 
of the country.’ Experience and experiments truth- 
uly recorded in periodicals, have not only a general 
and almost universal value, but they will live, if really 


oe all coming generations in after 





It is said that there is plant, growing in the hot 

Bg = iets which not only Tonite but bears 
wai t enough to boil an egg. 

We don’t believe it. = 





Pennsylvania State Fair. 


Harrissure, Oct. 31, 1851. 

The State Capital has been more crowded to-day 
than it was ‘hime § 

The weather has been very fine. 

The plowing match created great interest. Nu- 
merous plows were entered, and the plowmen represen- 
ted various portions of the country; the ground selec- 
ted was adjoining the Fair, and good soil. Among 
the plows entered were several of Prouty & Mears’, of 
Boston; Sinclair’s, of Baltimore; Hall & Spear’s, of 
Pittsburgh; Hanley’s, of Montgomery, and Cressler’s, 
of Cumberland. The plowing was generally good, 
but the award of the premiums has not yet been made. 

Gov. Johnson, with Ex-Governor Ritner, and Judge 
Jessup, were on the ground. 

After the plowing match, the premiums on stock, 
&c., were awarded. James Gowan, of Philadelphia, 
took the premium for the best Durham bull over three 
years old: Henry Sherbone’s stallion, ‘J. K. Polk,’ 
took the prize. Also the French Merino sheep of A. 
L. Bingham, of Vermont. McCormick’s Reaping ma- 
chine was again successful. Prouty & Barrett’s doub- 
le plow took the premium. E. Whitman, of Balti- 
more, the premium for the largest display of agricul- 
tural implements.—NV. Y. Tribune. 





A New Fencing Material. 

Eps. Ouro Cuttivator—A new description of fen- 
cing material has been brought into use in this county 
the past season, which promises to be a valuable ac- 
quisition in the Miami Valley, and other sections of 
the country where the material is convenient and tim- 
ber is saarce. It consists of coarse sand and pebbles 
as gathered from our water courses, up to the weight 
of a pound or more, put up in casing upon the grout- 
ing principle, with sufficient lime to unite into a mass. 

The mode recommended of constructing the fence 
is as follows: a trench is dug on the line of fence to 
be constructed, eight or ten inches deep and a foot 
wide, and filled with any waste stone to the surface, 
to prevent the action of frost; upon this is placed a 
casing of inch and half plank one foot wide, into which 
the material recently mixed is thrown; the plank to be 
confined to make the fence of the requisite thickness: 
that made here has been ten inches at the base, and 
eight inches at the top. When the first filling of the 
casing has sufficiently hardened, the casing is to be 
lifted and refilled till the required height is attained. 

A height of four feet and a half makes a very good 
fence, especially with a wire of suitable size drawn 
six or eight inches above the wall by supports inserted 
while the wall is erecting. Two wires, six or eight 
inches apart, make a secure garden fence, as no fowl 
will easily pass the wires. 

Upon this plan, a cheap, durable and ornamental 
fence may be made. It will readily be pereeived that 
it may be varied to suit different situations and purpo- 
ses, as may be required It was first introduced into 
this county by George Pughterbaugh. That made by 
him is of the dimensions above; it is perfectly firm, 
without any buttresses or supports, which might be 
added of the same material in a long line of fence if 
thought necessary. Yours repectfully, 

Troy, O., Nov., 1851. A. CoLEeMAN. 

Remark.—The above trom the efficient President of the Miami 
County Society, contains a valuable suggestion. The same material, 
with water-lime, may be used with advantage for cellar walls where 
larger stones are scarce ; and even for the walls of dwelling Louses 
We think that O. 8, Fowler, of New York, has recently constructed an 
octagonal dwelling of this material, with which he is highly pleased- 
—Eps. 











(47° 15,000 bushels of apples have been sent to the 
Eastern market, from the Genesee, Valley this season. 
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Take Notice!—The Annual Meeting of the Ohio 
State Board of Agriculture will be held in Columbus, 
according to law, on Wednesday, the third day of De- 
cember, instant—not the tenth, as previously an- 
nounced. The error in this paper was copied from 
the official notice of the Corresponding Secretary, in 
the Western Agriculturist. The same error occurs 
several places in the last Annual Report of the Board. 
The law fixes the time “on the first Wednesday after 
the first Monday in December.”- 


~ 


A Prospectus for the next volume of the Cultivator 
will be found on the advertising sheet accompanying 
this number. We trust that many of our readers will 
soon have their names inscribed on the “ Roll of Ho- 
nor ” therein mentioned. 

(<r Remember that present subscribers, who have 
not already paid for the coming year, will be required 
to remit payment, in advance, or no papers will be sent 
them after the number for Dec. 15th, which will con- 
tain the title page and index for the current volume. 

(<> Missing numbers, to complete the set, will at 
all times be sent to subscribers on their sending word 
when renewing their subscriptions. 

Bounp Votumes, of any year, neatly bound in paper 
covers, can be had at the subscription price, with clubs 
or otherwise, and the complete set of seven volumes, 
for $4. They can be forwarded by mail on payment 


of 20 cents additional per volume, for postage, which 
we are obliged to prepay. 





Arete Trape at Crncrnnati.—According to the 
commercial records, as published in the Cincinnati 
papers, there were imported into that city the present 
fall, up to November 25th, no less than 24,414 barrels 
of apples, most of which came from Western New 
York and Michigan, and were sold at prices ranging 
from $3 to $5 per bbl.; making about $100,000 paid 
for apples by one city. 

(<> That “ Pomona Farm” is not sold yet. Who 
wants a comfortable home and lucrative business ? 
The price is only $40 per acre, with all the fruit trees. 





Hypropatuic Encytorepia, No. 5, pp. 144. The 
subjects treated in the various numbers of this serial, 
are, I. Outlines of Anatomy, illustrated. II. Phys- 
jology of the human body. III. Hygienic agencies. 
IV. Dietetics and Hydropathic cookery. V. Theory 
and practice of Water treatment. VI. Special Pa- 
thology and Hydro Therapeutics. VII. Application 
to Surgical diseases. VIII. Application to Midwifery 
and the Nursery. Edited by R. L. Trall, M. D.; 8 
Nos.; each 25 cents; Fowlers & Wells, N. Y. 


Annual Meeting of the State Board of Agriculture, 


(7 To be held at Columbus, Wednesday, Dec. 3, 1851. 
At this meeting each county Society should be rep- 

resented by its President, or a delegate appointed in 
his stead. The present Board will attend to applica- 
tions for premiums on crops, and close up its business 
for the year, then make a report of its doings, state of 
the treasury, &c.; after which the delegates from the 
county Societies will elect five members of the State 
Board, to serve for two years, in place of the follow- 
ing, whose term of service will then expire: 

S. Medary, of Franklin county. 

M. L. Sullivant, do. 

J. T. Pugsley, Fayette. 

Smith Holloway, Belmont. 

F. R. Elliott, Cuyahoga. 

The following members hold over till next year: 

Allen Trimble, of Highland co. 

Arthur Watts, Ross. 

J. G. Gest, Greene. 

C. Springer, Muskingum. 

J. M. Edwards, Mahoning. 

The reports of county Societies should be handed 
in at this meeting—but as a mistake of a week has 
been made by the Secretary in giving notice of the 
meeting, we presume the Board will extend the time, 
if desired, for preparing and sending in the reports. 

The location for the next State Fair, is a matter of 
considerable importance to be decided at this meeting, 
and as this would have some influence on the elec- 
tion of inembers, we would suggest that the delegates 
should vote upon this question before the election. 
We are aware that it belongs to the Board officially to 
determine where and when the State Fair shall be 
held; but as the members of the Board are appointed 
by the delegates from the several counties, and may 
be supposed to desire to consult their wishes on this 
subject, it is proper that a vote of the delegates should 
be taken each year, asa guide for the action of the 
Board. Indeed, the law expressly provides that the 
delegates “shall, for the time being, be ex officio men- 
bers of the Board, for the purpose of deliberation and 
consultation, as to the wants, prospects and condition 
of the agricultural interests throughout the State.” 

But for the unfortunate error in regard to the time 
of this meeting, we had hoped to see a full attend- 
ance of delegates from all the county Societies in the 
State, and that full and free discussion would be had 
upon the various topics which might be suggested in 
connection with the progress of agriculture, and the 
duties of the State Board. As it is, we can hardly 
hope for a full meeting; still, if those who do attend 
are men of the right stamp—intelligent, patriotic and 
independent—more good may be accomplished by 4 
dozen, than by a hundred of an opposite character. 

Those who have given any attention to the sub- 
ject for the past two years, need not be told that there 
is need of greater caution, in the matter of appoint- 
ing members of the State Board. They should be 
men of sufficient public spirit to induce them to de- 
vote time and labor to the business of the Board, with- 
out having a constant eye to their own private inter- 
ests, and of sufficient intelligence to enable them to 
devise and execute the most enlightened and compre- 
hensive measures for promoting agricultural improve- 
ment. Hitherto, we regret to say, only a few of the 
members of the Board appear to have been of this 
class, if we may “judge them by their fruits.” Itis 
true, that some two or three of their number have lee 
bored well, and deserve much praise for their efficiens 
cy in the business of getting up and conducting ” 
hibitions; but from the lack of co-operation, an¢ ¢ 





proper division of duties, these have been of little 
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more utility than mere cattle shows, while the expendi- 
tures attending them have been of the most liberal, 
not to say extravagant character—as any one who 
will take the pains to investigate the accounts may 
discover. 

It will be remembered that at the annual meeting 
last year, great promises were held out of a more ele- 
vated and instructive class of measures being adopted 
and prosecuted by the Board for the promotion of ag- 
ricultural science in our State. A learned Professor 
was to be employed, who would deliver lectures in the 
different counties, analyze the soils, write essays on 
their composition and means of improvement, estab- 
lish a State agricultural library and museum, &c., &c. 
So much was said in favor of these objects at that 
meeting, that we almost began to think there might 
be some truth in the remark which was made by one 
of the eloquent speakers, viz: “ That the time had 
come when many of the farmers of Ohio demanded 
more of agricultural science than could be found in the 
pages of the Ohio Cultivator, and hence another and 
more scientific journal should be established.” Well, 
the learned Professor was employed, and a thousand 
dollars paid to him, with a thousand more, we have 
been informed, for chemical apparatus, besides office 
rent, &c., &c.; and the scientific journal has been es- 
tablished—but what good has been accomplished, or is 
likely to be accomplished by these lavish expenditures? 
—where have the lectures been delivered, and how 
many analyses have been made, and where is even 
the commencement of the library and museum? Per- 
haps the report of the “State Chemist” will show 
more results than we anticipate; but we thus allude 
to this subject for the purpose of putting the delegates 
on their guard against being misled, as we were last 
year, by the eloquent speeches and flattering promises 
of those who have some private ends which they seek 
to accomplish by making drafts upon the treasury of 
the Board. 

It is indeed time that some measures were adopted 
by the State Board for promoting scientific agriculture 
in Ohio, by means of chemical analyses of soils and 
productions, lectures on agricultural chemistry, &c., 
and we hope that this subject will be discussed at 
the meeting. But we trust that no further expen- 
ditures will be made for the purpose till it is known 
that some benefits will be obtained in return. 


2 


Shall the State Fair be fixed permanently at Co- 
lambus! 





5 Quite a number of the citizens of this 
tion of the State, 
State Fair should 
stead of cha 


central por- 
we find are of the opinion that the 
ild be held each year at Columbus, in- 
: ng about, to Cleveland, then Cincin- 
nati, &c.; and as their arguments are not without 
some plausibility, we propose to devote a few lines to 
their consideration. 

The first and principal argument advanced, is, that 
by having permanent grounds appropriated and fitted 
up for the purpose, as might be done here, a heavy 
item of the expenses might be saved. Second: the 
grounds and buildings, &c., would be more suitable 
and convenient than if designed merely for one occa- 
sion. Third: the officers and their assistants, clerks, 
Police, &c., would become accustomed to their work, 
and their duties would be better performed; and lastly, 
the hotel and boarding house keepers would make 
ie nee for accommodating the crowd of 
_ Admitting, as we do, the importance of these con- 

ions, we are still not prepared to give them as 
ope mais as prey ft 130 when compared with 

? arguments on the other side, they h: i 

nergy » they have but little 





And first, it should be borne in mind that the object 
of the State Board, and the State Fairs, is to benefit 
the State at large—not one particalar portion. Now it 
is easy to see that a Fair held in any one place, is very 
little benefit to the farmers generally, except those re- 
siding within 50 to 60 miles around. It is true that a 
few of the more wealthy and enterprising will attend 
from more distant parts, but it is only the very few, 
while the mass, and those who most need the stimulus 
to improvement which such Fairs afford, are not reach- 
ed or benefitted, because they have not the means or 
the disposition to attend. The same is true in regard 
to mechanics, though not quite to the same degree. 
This argument alone is, to our mind, of sufficient 
weight to counterbalance all those on the other side. 

Again, it is not only important that the people 
of all parts of the State should be able to witness 
these Fairs, but also that they should all have oppor- 
tunity to exhibit their most approved stock, imple- 
ments, manufactures, and productions; and who that 
has attended such exhibitions, does not know that 
nearly all the agricultural part of the show comes in 
from a distance of not over 50 miles around! Very 
few farmers are willing to drive or transport cattle, 
sheep, swine, &c., a greater distance for such purpo- 
ses, even though they may attend the Fair themselves. 
Hence if we desire to see and compare the farm stock 
and productions of the State at large, it must be done 
by holding the Fairs alternately in different parts of 
the State. 


Lastly, there is every reason to suppose that these 
Fairs would in a very few years become “an old sto- 
ry,” lose their interest, and fail of success, if held 
each year in the same location, where the same 
grounds and arrangements would meet the eye, and 
generally the same people, animals, machinery, pro- 
ductions, &c., or so nearly the same, that all the nov- 
elty and zest of the occasion would be lost; and even 
the officers and citizens who now contribute funds, and 
labor so cheerfully and efficiently at a Fair without 
fee or reward, would soon feel it to be sore drudgery, 
or a tax which would only be borne by those who ex- 
pected to be directly benefitted in return. 


In view of these considerations—and they are the 
same that have been always acted upon by the New 
York State Society—we believe that once in three to 
five years is as often as the State Fair should be held 
at any one place; though, of course, a central locality 
might very properly be chosen somewhat oftener than 
any other. At the present time there are perhaps no 
places in this State where sufficient accommodations 
can be found, except at Cincinnati, Columbus and 
Cleveland; hence we would be in favor of holding the 
Fair in each of these places in regular succession. 
But as soon as other cities, as Dayton, Zanesville, 
Chillicothe, &c., have completed ro yo facili- 
ties, and give assurance of their ability f jmmo- 
date the aan and contribute port naliattaiiets 
the expenses, &c., we would advise adding them t0’the 
list. In this way be believe the Fairs would conduce 
to the greatest good of the greatest number, and 
would continue to do so for the longest time. But if 
any of our readers think otherwise, and will point out 
the defects in our arguments, we will cheerfully give 
them space in our columns. 

Weintended to allude to some means by which the 
expenses of conducting these Fairs could be greatly 
lessened; but this article is already too long, and an- 
other time will do as well, excepting for the single re- 
mark, that tents would be much cheaper than wooden 
buildings, especially as eg oe be easily transported 
from place to place. The English mode of construct- 
ing tents for such purposes, with frame work of scant- 
ling, is very simple, economical and convenient. 
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Visit to Cleveland—New Railroads, &c. 


Feeling in need of a little relaxation, in the early 
part of the past week, we stepped on board the cars of 
the C. C. & C. Railroad, and took a ride to Cleve- 
land—leaving home just after dinner, and arriving in 
the “ Forest City” in good time for supper—136 miles. 
Blessings on the men that invented railroads and steam 
locomotives, thought we, as we contrasted the speed 
and comfort of this mode of conveyance with the long 
days and nights of torture which such a trip would 
have cost us, at this season of the year, in times past. 

The next day we took a ride over the Cleveland & 
Pittsburgh Railroad, as far as Ravenna, where we 
dined and passed a couple of hours very pleasantly 
with several friends, then returned to Cleveland before 
dark in the evening. On the cars we fell in with 
Governer Wood, Professor St. John, Judge Humphrey, 
and several other prominent friends of agricultural and 
other improvements. This railroad is now completed 
a nd the cars running to Hanover Station, 75 miles from 
Cleveland, passing through Hudson and Ravenna, and 
connecting by stages or omnibusses with Cuyahoga 
Falls, Akron, Massillon, Canton, Warren, New Lis- 
bon, and Wellsville, from which place steamboats run 
to Pittsburgh. It will be completed to the Ohio River 
at Wellsville early next spring. A branch road is in 
rapid process of construction from Hudson, via Cuya- 
hoga Falls and Akron, to Massillon, where it will con- 
nect with the Pennsylvania & Ohio Railroad, leading 
from Pittsburg to Massillon, Wooster and Mansfield, 
and to be completed during the ensuing season. 

On the day following we accepted the invitation of 
Mayor Case to join with a party of citizens of Cleve- 
land in a trip to Painesville, to celebrate the opening 
of the Lake Shore Railroad to that place, in accord- 
ance with the invitation of the Mayor and citizens of 
Painesville. The cars started at about 11 o’clock, with 
about 150 passengers, including the city council, offi- 
cers and directors of the railroad, &c. In about an 
hour and a half we reached Painesville, and, notwith- 
standing a cold driving rain, a large crowd were as- 
sembled at the depot to witness the arrival of the first 

assenger train from Cleveland, and to welcome their 
invited guests, which was done with loud cheers, and 
firing of cannon, followed by brief speeches, &c. 
Then a procession was formed, led by a band of mu- 
sic, and all marched to the court house, where the 
company was entertained for more than an hour by an 
excellent address on railroads, by W. L. Perkins, Bsq., 
of Painesville, and music by the band, after which the 
guests marched in procession to the Franklin Hotel, 
where dinner had been prepared for them. This was 
dispatched in due course without much ceremony, and 
at half past three the iron horse started with us again, 
amid loud cheers and cannons’ roar, on its way back 
to Cleveland, where we arrived just at dusk, all ‘well 
pleased with the trip and the entertainment, although 
the elements did their best to put a damper on the en- 
joyment during the whole day. The Lake Shore 
Railroad is one of the best constructed roads we have 
ever seen, and is remarkably level and smooth. — It 
will be rapidly extended on to Ashtabula, Erie, Dun- 
kirk and Buffalo, and will.add greatly to the advanta- 
ges and prosperity of Cleveland. 

The Toledo, Norwalk and Cleveland Railroad, is 
another line of much importance to Cleveland and 
Northern Ohio, and will become an important thor- 
oughfare when completed, being a continuation of the 
chain of roads from the Atlantic to the great North- 
western States. From Cleveland this road adopts the 
line of the C.C. & C. road, 25 miles, to Grafton; 
then¢e through Oberlin, Norwalk, Monroeville and 
Bellevue, to Toledo, where it will connect with the 
Southern Michigan road to Chicago. The route is 





said to be very favorable, consisting of easy grades, 
and mostly in straight lines between stations; and 
passing through a highly fertile and well settled coun- 
try, the amount of way business must always be large. 
We learn that this road is all under contract to an 
able and experienced company, who have now several 
hundred men at work on different parts of the line, 
and the whole is to be completed during the coming 

ear. Then cars may run the entire distance from 

oston, or New York, to Chicago, and perhaps even 
to Galena on the Mississippi River. Truly this is an 
age of railroads and steam locomotion. 


Tue CLEVELANDERS, we find, are quite in earnest 
in urging their claims for the next State Fair. They 
intend to send a delegation of their city council to at- 
tend the meeting of the State Board, and we presume 
that such representations will be made by them and 
other delegates from that portion of the State, as will 
secure its appointment at that place. The facilities 
for travel and transportation, as well as for accommo. 
dating the crowd, will be very great, and as far as we 
can judge of the spirit of the people, they wil! do up 
the work in good style. 





Book Notices. '' 

A New Paper, to be called the “Ohio Farmer,” is 
to be commenced at Cleveland next month. Thos. 
Brown, of the True Democrat, publisher; F. R. Elli- 
ott and L. S. Everett, editors. To be issued weekly, 
in common newspaper form; price $2 a year. It is 
to be an agricultural, mechanical and miscellaneous 
family paper, and we doubt not it will prove valuable 
and interesting, if it obtains adequate support. We 
heartily wish that a majority of the farmers and me- 
chanics of Ohio would substitute such papers in place 
of those of a mere party political character, if they 
must confine themselves to one newspaper. 

Another new weekly paper is also announced to be 
commenced at Cleveland immediately, to be called the 
“Cleveland Commercial ”—*a family and business 
paper, to be devoted to commerce and subjects of a 
practical, miscellaneous, and literary nature.” T. B. 
& L. G. Hine, Editors and Proprietors—$1,50 a year. 

“Tue Onto AcricutturistT,” published at Tiffin, 
O., has passed to the close of its first year, apparently 
with good success, for we notice that Dr. Sprague, its 
editor, is out with a prospectus for the new year. 

Tue Prow, under the editorial management of So- 
lon Robinson, and several other gentlemen as associ- 
ates, is to take the place of the American Agricultur- 
ist, after the close of this year, when the latter paper 
is to be discontinued. We presume the Plow is in- 
tended mainly as an advertising medium for the enter- 
prising proprietors, Messrs. A. B. Allen & Co., of the 
N. Y. Agricultural Warehouse, and C. M. Saxton, 
Agricultural Book Publisher. 32 pp., monthly; 50 
centsa year. Address, C. M. Saxton, 152 Fulton st., 
New York. 

Moore’s Rurat New Yorxer.—We don’t like to 
say much about our agricultural cotemporaries just 
now, as we are tempting the public to our own sub- 
scription list, but we will say that those who send 
Moore two dollars for the Rural, will get the worth of 
their money. 

Tne Cramms oF Socrery upon Teacuers. THE 
Srupy or Crvit Government.—Two addresses before 
the Lawrence County Teachers’ Institute, New Cas- 
tle, Pa., during the week ending November 1, 1851; 
by S. W. Gilson, Esq., and Alphonso Hart, Esq., of 
Canfield, Mahoning county, O. A thousand thanks, 
brothers, for those stirring words. They are the on 
political ethics; and while looking them over we fee 
to exclaim in spirit— 

“I'm with you once again!” 
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E.ements or Groxocy, Intended for the use of Stu- 
dents. By Samuel St. John, Prof. of Chemistry and 
Geology in Western Reserve College. We have been 
some time looking anxiously for this work, feelin 
confident that Prof. St. John would produce a a 
not only worthy his popularity as a scholar, but emi- 
nently fitted for our schools. In the work before us, 
we believe he has done both, which is more than every 
scientific book-maker can accomplish. This is a com- 
pact volume of 350 pages, with numerous illustra- 
tions. The paper and printing are a matter of 
no small importance in a school book—and the engra- 
vings are tolerable, perhaps well enough for the pur- 
pose. 

Excerpta Ex P. Ovion Nasonts Carmintsus.—This 
: men of Drs. Schmitz and Zumpt’s classic series 
or popular instruction, got up with so much taste 
by Blanchard & Lea, Philadelphia. It is erly ta- 
ken from the hexameters of the Metamorphoses, with 
sufficient extracts from the elegiac poems to give a 
good illustration of the style of this favorite author, 
whose works entire are not suited to the views of the 
present age. The whole series is admirably adapted 
to the purpose designed. 





German or Italian Millet. 


_ Eps. O. Cuxt.: An increase of the number of ag- 
ricultural products of the country, whether it should 
rise to the importance of a staple or not, is worthy of 
attention. The variety of millet above mentioned 
is but little known in the United States. I found it 
used quite extensively among the Germans in Wis- 
consin as a substitute for rice. It appears to be very 
nutricious and palatable, after being hulled, and cook- 
ed the same as rice. I procured some seed, to ascer- 
tain if it could be raised to advantage in Ohio. It 
was sown about the first of May, at the rate of half a 
bushel to the acre. By the 10th of July it was ripe 
and harvested. It requires to be cut as soon as the 
seed is ripe, as it falls out of the head very much if 
left standing too long. 
_From.what experience I have had, I suppose it will 
yield from 20 to 25 bushels to the acre. It grows 
poe han wn high, and has a head like broom corn; 
e stem and leaves are hairy, or what botani 
pubescent. Cattle will not po the straw. myenore 
S. Larnam. 
Mt. Taber, Champaign co., O., Oct. 1851. 7H 
Remarxs.—From the foregoing description, as 
as from the sample of the seed left with us by ftlend 
Lapham, we discover that the kind of millet referred 
to is not the common variety, (Millium panicum,) 
which has smaller seed, and is very good for hay; but 
either the Italian or German millet, which is but little 
known as yet in this country, though extensively used 
in some parts of the Continent of Europe. It is 
worth trial, but we do not apprehend it will find gen- 
eral favor in this land of fine wheat and maize.—Ep. 





Osage Orange Culture at the East. 


We noticed at Rochester, N. Y., a few weeks since 
— specimens of Osage Orange hedge, two or 
ee years planted, that had suffered no material in- 
Wy from the winters, and promise complete success. 

ne of these was at the nurseries of Messrs. Ell- 
pe aot Barry, who expressed to us their warmest 
r ration of the Osage Orange as a hedge plant, and 

¢ fullest confidence that it will be found to endure 
‘ eee perfectly. 
@ following is taken from th i i 
Po 68 e Horticulturist for 


growing in favor a8 a hedge plant. Though the ends 
of the shoots are, in New England, liable to be nip- 
ped by the winter while the plant is young, it grows 
more hardy with age and clipping till it becomes quite 
acclimated. Wherever the peach ripens, the Osage 
Orange will make a good hedge. The following re- 
marks from the Boston Cultivator are interesting in a 
practical sense: 

Mr. Eprror: In a late number of.the Cultivator, 
one of your correspondents requests me to give my 
mode of cultivating the Osage Orange as a hedge. I 
commenced in April, 1848, with three pints of seed, 
sown in drills a foot distant from each other; hoein 
and weeding them well. dn the spring of 1849, i 
planted 350 yards; dug the trench 18 inches deep, and 
where the land was poor, spread earth at the bottom 
that was collected fromthe wood pile, planted the 
sets at eight inches apart, and cut them off two inch- 
es above the ground. Each plant sent up from two 
to three shoots, which attained a height of five or six 
feet that season. The first summer I kept them free 
from weeds, and made the ground mellow by repea- 
tedly hoeing and digging with the spade, and in the 
spring of 1850, I cut them down to one foot from the 
ground, cultivating as before. In July, I again cut 
them down to two feet, and in September trimmed 
them again. In the present year, 1851, they did not 
require any cultivation. July 10th, the hedge was 
from seven to eight feet high, when I trimmed and 
shortened tg three feet sixinches. The hedge is now 
30 inches in width, and so thick that a small bird can- 
not fly through it, while the winter does not appear to 
affect it. I trimmed the 350 yards in three hours, and 
a boy put the brush in heaps in one hour, ready for 
burning. I have not discovered any enemies except 
the mole, and it has never appeared since the first 
spring. I have now 760 yards growing, all of which 
assumes a very healthy appearance. 

Mr. Wilkinson’s objections were, I believe, (but not 
having the number of the Cultivator at hand, I speak 
from memory,) First: ‘The impoverishing of the land 
to 20 or 30 feet on each side of the hedge.’ Now I 
have not discovered any injury from mine as yet, and 
do not apprehend any, more than I should from the 
common thorn of the same height; but I was told by 
Mr. Solon Robinson, that ‘on the prairies of Illinois, 
where they grow without being trimmed, they impov- 
erish the ground 10 feet on each side of the hedge;’ 
and thorns will do the same if not kept trimmed. I 
keep my common thorn hedges down to four feet high, 
with a bank alongside, and the grain and grass is as 
good within a foot of the hedge, as it is elsewhere. 
Second objection, ‘that horses would not approach 
sufficiently near while plowing, &c. This we con- 
sider their greatest merit; we do not desire hedges 
that horses and cattle can at pleasure eat, trample up- 
on, and destroy; we can plow within half the length 
of the single tree, say about two feet, and that is near 
enough to approach any hedge with the plow. Third 
objection, the expense in trimming; you can perceive 
by the above, that by taking the hedge in time, it is 
but a very easy day’s work to trim the 750 yards; but 
as a matter of course, when the hedge becomes larger 
and older, it will require a longer time to perform the 
same work. J conclude by saying, I like the Osage 
much better than the common thorn, and they form 
decidedly the cheapest fence that can be made, as 
those that were planted first in the spring of 1849, are 
now a good fence, and capable of turning horses and 
cattle, with the exception of a few that are planted 
under shade trees, where they are not quite so large 


and strong. Bryan Jackson. 
Bloomfield, Del 








Osack Onance Hevers.—The Osage Orange is 





(<7 Fish and Game are abundant in our market. 
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This rake has not been introduced as yet, we be- | 
lieve, in Ohio, but our farmers will have an opportuni- 
¥ of testing its merits the coming season, as we un- 

erstand that rights have been sold in different parts | 





The rake is mounted on wheels—(those of a com- 
mon wagon are suitable)—and attended by a man or 
boy, who rides on the platform and empties the rake 
by pressing his footon abar. Each tooth being hung 


of the State to persons who will immediately com- | on a separate pivot or hinge, it is enabled to act inde- 
mence their manufacture—among these are W. A.| pendently—hence the rake adapts itself to uneven 
Gill & Co., of Columbus. | ground better than any other can do. It is also said 

It is the invention of Calvin Delano, of East Liver- | to work easier both for man and horse, and perform its 
pool, Maine; was patented in Feb. 1849. It has been | work better than any other form of horse rake known. 
in use for a year or two past in several of the New | If all this is found true, it is a very important inven- 
England States, and testimonials are published from | tion for our extensive grass growers in Ohio and other 


well known farmers, stating that it is very highly ap- | 
proved. 


Western States. We have seen it tried at agricul- 
tural exhibitions in New York, with good success. 








LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 


CONDUCTED BY MRS. JOSEPHINE C. BATEHAM. 








Ladies? Dress Goods at the Exhibition. __ 
[CONCLUDED.] 


Silks, Satins, and Ribbons—Laces and Embroidery. 


The “ Great Exhibition ” perhaps furnished no more 
beautiful display than that of silk goods. Daintily co- | 
lored silks and rich satin robings and superb velvets | 
sweep in luxurious folds from ceiling to floor, under the | 
banner of many a proud nation, quite enchanting the | 
lovers of what is beautiful in this department, without | 
once reminding them of the insignificant origin of so 
much magnificence. 

England, as usual, takes the lead, and displays in| 
the main avenue an elegant “ Silk Trophy,” where | 
rich tissues, brocades, brocatelles, silk damasks and | 
velvets are gracefully arranged and festooned around 
immense plate glass mirrors, while the flag of England 
floats above. Great Britain has paid and still pays 
much attention to this branch of manufactures, so that 
now it so nearly competes with its French neighbors 
in quantity, quality, and price, that it is no longer an 
object to the English Ladies to cross the channel to 
supply this department of their wardrobe. 

There were over eighty different English exhibitors 
of silk goods at the Exhibition, and most had creditable 
assortments. Neatly all exhibited fine furniture hang- 
ings or drapery of various kinds, and the show of plain, 
changeable and shot glace, chenie, moire antique, plain 
and figured, with many more rare varieties of rich silks, 
satins and velvets, brocaded, watered, embossed, em- 
broidered and enamelled, was too varied and beautiful 
to be so lightly passed over; but we have neither time 





however, two dresses—the pattern, small boquets of 
flowers so connected as to form stripes, on a heavy 
ribbed silk—which deserve notice for their surpassing 
beauty, and as being the triumph of Spitalfield in this 
art, and designed by the pupils of the School of Design 
at that place. 

The largest part of these silks is manufactured by 
steam power, but many are woven in hand looms, and 
the more complicated kinds, as the brocaded, usually 
in the Jacquard loom. As the demand for these arti- 
cles increases, the supply increases, and more pains 


‘are taken to supply the cheap markets; and in order to 
ffi 


afford the goods at low prices, cotton is often spun with 
the silk, in larger or smaller proportions, especially in 
satins, and hence more care is necessary in their se- 
lection. as the adulterated will not wearso long. Rib- 
bons, too, of plain, striped and vellum satin, velvet, 
lustring, and fancy ribbons of all kinds were abun- 
dantly shown. 


France is the only other country that makes any 
large display of silk goods. Silks, satins and velvets, 
for dresses and furniture drapery, and ribbons of all 
kinds, are here in profusion, many remarkable for beauty 
of design, many for superior quality, but most for their 
bright and vivid coloring, in which they are certainly 
unequalled. This should mostly be ascribed to the 
superior climate and better water (used in dyeing) 
which the French manufacturers enjoy» and to the 
fact that in the atmosphere of England, nearly every 
thing wears a dull appearance, but the beauty of de- 
signs in English silks, atones for any lack of brilliancy 
in coloring. : 

The Zollverein States, or the western provinces of 
Prussia and the northern of Germany, show some fine 











nor space to speak of them in detail. There were, 


silks and more satins, both black and fancy colored, 
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some of pure silk and others mixed with cotton. The) here mention a new and elegant kind of lace termed 
ribbons from this country are good but not very nu-| Pompadour, consisting of a white design on a black 
merous, and ate mostly velvet or satin. The show of| ground, which is very pretty and effective, and some 
yelvets from western Prussia, though not very exten-| curious parasols shown by this country, having four 
sive, is scarcely excelled by any other country in beauty | covers—the upper one being of lace of rice, woven 
or variety. The designs and quality, too, are excellent, | upon a rich flowered satin. 

and the prices mostly high to correspond. We notic-| France has many fine specimens of the different 
ed in this collection, fancy, figured ribbon, Jacquard | kinds of lace, but its forte is decidedly in silks and not 
and stamped silk, and Terry velvets for dress goods,|in laces. Spain, too, and Saxony exhibit a few of the 
waistcoating and drapery—some of the latter mixed| kinds we have particularized, as well es bone, net, 
with worsted. And among the beautiful and brilliant | point, and blonde laces, and of the latter especially some 
colors were the royal blue and purple, violet, green, | fine imitations. 

claret and cerise. Of the British laces, the Buckingham and Honiton 

Some of the finest quality of velvets exhibited were | should be specially noticed. Among the beautiful spe- 
from Lyons; but in the collection from Turin and Ge-| cimens of the former, was one piece of broad lace still 
noa were some of great novelty and beauty as well as/| on its pillow, unfinished—with its 800 bobbins attached 
richness, consisting of white silk so thrown over the| to it. But the Honiton lace is the glory and exclusive 
velvet in weaving, as to give it the appearance of lace. | production of England, though highly prized by all na- 

There are a few good velvets from Spain, some silk| tions. The designs or tracing upon this are truly ex- 
stuffs, and several specimens of spun silk. Switzer-| quisite, and the Honiton point is peculiarly rich and 
land, too, shows some rich ribbons and beautiful glace| massive. The Limerick lace from Ireland is another 
silks, and Austria a small assortment with great beauty | beautiful variety, and the only one we have further 
of texture and coloring. room to mention. 

If the subject admitted it, we should pass very has-| Several of these countries, England especially, pro- 
tily over Lace and Embroideries, for we love not to} duce at a very low price such admirable imitations of 
think of the years of weary labor bestowed, and the| the real laces, though woven by machinery, that only 
energies and lives wasted, in the production of single | a connoisseur can distinguish them; though they are 
articles of this delicate and fairy-like work; but with | of course greatly inferior in durability, as the érue will 
many they form so prominent a feature of the ward-| often last so long as to descend from one generation 

robe, and are so highly prized, that for this reason they | to another in constant use. 


deserve attention, as well as for the interesting fact} Taking the world as it is, perhaps such elaborate 


that so many thousands of our fellow beings are en-| and costly articles as we have described, are necessary 
gaged in their production. 


| in order to draw out the wealth of the rich, and distri- 
Most of our readers know that there are a variety of| bute it among the poor, who do this work; but we can 


fabrics that range themselves under the general appel-| scarcely glean much consolation from this source, for 
lation of Lace by right, as well as numerous machine | surely some more lucrative as well as less Jife-destroy- 
woven imitations which lay claim to the distinction | ing labor might supply its place. 

only by courtesy. Of the real laces, we shall first no-| The same remarks are applicable to Embroidery, 
tice such as are wrought solely and consecutively by| with the exception that some of this is done by the 
hand on the lace pillow. These are all made of the| daughters of the wealthy, who would otherwise be 
finest Flemish thread, and are distinguished as Mechlin,| idle. A machine for embroidering, called Cousobro- 
Valenciennes, Honiton, and English, Lisle or Buck-| deur, was exhibited by France, yet nearly all of the 
ingham, with a variety known as Guipure, made also| immense quantities of embroidery worn in this coun- 
by hand with a crotchet needle. The white silk lace | try, and much more in the older countries, is done by 
known as blonde, is also wrought in the same way, with | hand. 

the black varieties of Chantilly, Puy and Grammont.| Spain, Austria, Persia, and several other countries, 
Another description no less attractive and valuable, is| exhibit small amounts, and Saxony, France and Eng- 
the well known and highly prized Brussels lace. Ma-| land, large collections of most elaborate and beautiful 
ny of these have their beauty increased by the modern | embroidery upon linen, silk, and worsted fabrics, for 
invention of Honiton appliquee. In these elegant va-| the various articles of dress, for curtains, table linen 


rieties the flowers are made separately on the pillow,| and counterpanes, cushions and other articles of fur- 


and afterwards attached to the groundwork, which, in| niture. Here are robes from France, designed for the 
the finest specimens, is also wrought by hand. | ball-room and for infant wear, so covered with em- 
Holland and Belgium have from time immemorial, broidery that it is difficult to discover the original fa- 
been distinguished for the perfection to which they| bric; and silk and satin mantles nearly covered with 
have carried thé manufacture of this beautiful fabric,| raised embroidery, and then hung with deep point lace; 
and they now seem no more ready than ever to yield, and two table spreads from Switzerland upon which 
the preeminence to other nations; indeed, many of the | the labor of years of many persons has been bestowed; 
varieties have received their names from the cities in| the designs—mostly from nature—delicate and grace- 
Belgium where they are almost exclusively manufac- | ful and completely covering the cloth, while the work 
ed. No description can do justice to the extreme | is equal to that of the finest collars. And here is an 
delicacy and beauty of the richly flowered vails, collars, | infant’s robe from Ireland, upon which the embroiderer 
flounces, dresses, handkerchiefs (with a cambric centre | has had the patience to count the stitches, and found 
two inches ), scarfs, shawls and head-dresses, as that they numbered 1,464,159. 
well as edgings and pieces of lace, exhibited bythem;| A paragraph now going the rounds of the papers, 
and the price has now been so much reduced that the | must close this article. 
wealthy are no longer the only classes who can afford) THe Cost or a Hanpkercuier.—In a description 
to purchase them ; but after visiting some of the es. | of the offerings of Belgium to the Exhibition, we find 
tablishments where they were made (in Belgium) and | the laces and embroideries. The loss of sight, and 
learning from the operatives the amount of wearisome, | thirty years of time»wasted, the price of an article of 
ifr destroying toil required for their production, we | vanity ! 
felt it would seem to us too much like wearing the, These exquisite gossamer creations are so exceed- 
flesh and blood of our fellow beings, to sport such ar-| ingly beautiful that the most thorough utilitarian is 
ticles, and we should wait until machinery had been) forced to praise them; while the raptures which they 
taught to be as skillful as human fingers. I should’ excite among the lady visitors are positively indeserib- 
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able. But beautiful as they aré, it is sad to think of 
the years of sedentary toil expended in twisting toge- 
ther their almost invisible threads; and it is very cer- 
tain, that if laces and embroideries are still to be used 
as articles of dress, in the wiser, healthier times that 
are coming, they must be produced by machinery that 
will necessitate no loss of time and eye-sight. Look 
at this embroidered pocket handkerchief, conspicuous 
even among its wonderful companions; how rich the 
traces with which it is covered, and the exquisite bor- 
dering, finer than the fine lace; how incredible the 
delicacy of its execution, which renders it, in its own 
way, a perfect gem, a chef d’euvre,a miracle! Exa- 
mine it closely, fair ladies, and say who among you 
would not be enchanted to have it for yourown?! And 
yet, when you come to know that the embroidering on 
this identical little square of baptiste occupied a woman 
steadily during thirty years, and that she became stone 
blind at the conclusion of her wearisome task, who 
among you could use it without remorse? 





Mas. Gace a Port.—The eens | impromptu, by Mrs. Gage, was 
written for our “own amusement,” in answer to a request that she 
would favor us with a scrap of poetry occasionally, when in the 
mood. Several of her poetic contributions for the Cultivator, as the 
* Suunds of Industry,” ‘“‘A Home Picture,” &c., have been re-pub- 
lished very extensively in this country, and to some extent in Eng- 
land. These alone, we think, are sufficient to entitle her toa “‘ poet’s 
wreath,” her opinion to the contrary notwithstanding.—Ep. 


Love and Duty—The Poet’s Wreath. 


BY FRANCES D. GAGE. 


I'll set my pen in my inkstand now, 
And go back to my work again ; — 

No laurel wreath can grace my brow, 
My struggles are all in vain; 

For the children I love with a mother’s pride, 
Will soon have their elbows out— 

Their buttons all off, and their strings untied, 
If J don’t mind what I’m about. 


I'll set my pen in the inketand now, 
For the snow-fiskes are falling around, 

And the deblia roots must be taken out, 
And the tulips set in the ground— 

My rose trees protected trom frost, or they 
Will refuse in the spring to bloom 

To bless my eye, and no bright boquet « 
shed its love-light o’er my home. 


The laurel wreath is not for me. 
Nor os - the — pate 
For while I am ec ng my rhymes, you 
My bread is often done ifouas sli 
And while I’m striving Parnassus to climb, 
The dinner behindhand will get; 
And my folks prefer warm dinners to rhymes, 
And I prefer smiles to a fret. 


Oh! if we could live upon rh and son, 
Whet a fanciful world the Would be! us 

No jingling bell or discordant gong 
To smother its barmony, 

It would he a world of zephyrs and dews, 
Of sweet singing birds and flowers, 

Of sparkling skies, with their rainbow hues, 
Beaming smi.es and sunshiny hours. 


But who would enjoy such a life of delight, 
Such a sugar-kiss life, after all? 

Or who would eat honey from morning till night, 
With no bread or bacon at all? 

No! a life of labor end earnest care, 
Is the sphere God meant us to fill, 

And he scattered His rose-buds here and there, 
To make it more beautiful still. 


inkstand now, 
And when my day's duties are done, 
With a cheerful heart and a cloudless brow, 
My spirit shall soar to the sun; 
“1 ife's cares and its pleasure,” to me are my friends, 
If those are but holy and true, 
And when fvrtune a leisure moment sends, 
I'll scribble a rhyme, love, for you. 


I'll set my pen in my inketand now, 
And away to my work again— 

For the poet’s crown may not press my brow, 
Nor the t’s thoughts my brain— 

But the only wreath I will strive to wear, 

All blushing with pagent maet rich ¢nd 

uching end rare— 
The flowers of EM at Bors: ; 
November, 1851. ee 


I will eet my pen in m 





Letter from Aunt Patience. 


Visit to Lincoln, §c., Fc. 
Lonpon, Oct. 24, 1851. 

Dear Nieces: It is a long time since I have seen 
or heard a word from any of you, and you cannot well 
imagine how my heart longs for its accustomed ex. 
pressions of kindness. But strange things have hap. 
pened since I last wrote you, and I am in some doubt 
whether you will still greet me as your dear kind “ old 
aunt,” or not. I had, as our dear friend, the editress, 
will tell you, strange yearnings to do something to 
arouse the women of England to a sense of their re. 
sponsibility; but every door seemed shut. Who would 
listen to a poor unknown woman, and she an Ameri- 
cant There was no hope of doing the good that | 
desired, and I was just on the point of turning back to 
my own dear land, when the “ Bloomer” agitation 
commenced. I had not intended to say any thing up- 
on the subject except in private, but I had been kindly 
advised to hold my peace in the matter there, if ] 
wished to do good. The truth is, the mold of ages 
rests upon the hearts of the people here, and it will 
take a regular agitation to shake it off. But they 
have one weak point that may be turned to good ac- 
count—they are most inordinately curious. So the 
new costume may be really the means of introducing 
discussion and arousing thought that might not other- 
wise have been stirred. I have been drawn into the 
matter quite without design or effort on my part, but 
still, I feel that I can now do an amount of good that 
I once should not have dared to hope. 

Last week I received an invitation to Lincoln, one 
of the oldest cities in England. I was to lecture on, 
and of course in, the Bloomer costume; and in it they 
write me down as at least 25 or 26. Of course | 
went, when the honor of the presidency was to be 
done by the Mayor. I shall not soon forget the kind 
reception I met, nor the opportunity of telling them 
that woman was out of her true sphere, and needed 
bringing back. It was most kindly received, and I 
left with the feeling that the seed had been fairly 
sown in many hearts. Thanks, that the Bloomer cos- 
tume, like the gossamer, may carry the germ that shall 
spring up and bear much fruit. 

But that old city, whose tall cathedral stands there 
like a sentinel guarding the portals of the past! let 
me not forget to tell you of its beauty. The cathe- 
dral is one of the finest old structures of the kind in 
England. It was commenced as early as 1090, by 
William I., and has been repaired and improved and 
added to, through successive generations. Even now, 
they are repairing the waste of time, but they are not 
so irreverent as to change the style of architecture. 
Over the east entrance there are some rude old sculp- 
ture delineating historic subjects, but the heads of 
some are broken, and the hands of others. There is 
far less of veneration for the old and beautiful here, 
than in France, where I saw no such sacrilegious 
touch ar any of the works of art, unless it had oc- 
curred during some period of revolutionary fury. 

This is a reason why all that is beautiful is shut up 
here, and only opened through the magic of the om- 
nipotent shilling. There is perhaps one of the swee- 
est chimes of bells in the Kingdom, suspended in the 
great tower of the cathedral, and the smaller ones 
strike every quarter hour; while the ‘Great Tom,’ long 
known as the finest toned bell in England, onl 
strikes with them the heavier chorus of the hour. 
ascended to the tower and stood up under the great 
bell, and it seemed almost large enough for a house. 
It is not the same precisely that Pay hung there, 
by a flaw, and had 


for it lost its voice some years 
back with great re- 


to be re-cast. It was welcome 
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joicing, and all the people regarded it as quite a holi- 
day occasion. Since then it has regularly set all the 
hours to music for all the surrounding country. The 
height of the tower is very great, and the view from 
this height is one of the finest in England. Sweetly 
smiling meadows, through which steals the Wytham 
like a spirit of beauty, while the rich foliage of occa- 
sional clumps of trees, and the moss-covered farm 
house in the distance are sweetly contrasted with the 
city, with its red brick tile roofs, which lies at your 
feet. There are here old Roman walls and Roman 
gateways, and Norman towers, and crumbled abbeys— 
and I even saw a Roman pavement that must have 
been there for near two thousand years. 
to be pebbles wrought into Mosaic. 

It was the day for their cattle market, and I went 
through it to see the fine fat sheep and cattle; indeed, 
I took such liberties that the servants saw that I was 
a foreigner, and went home and reported to their mis- 
tresses ny he lady stooped down and kissed a little 
child, and they knew she was a foreigner, because she 
wore mixed stockings too. 

Yours, truly, 


It seemed 


H. M. T. 
A Picture with Two Sides. 








The following picture of American rural life, is so true to nature, 
and so suggestive of the means of improvement, that we commend 
it to the special attention of our and would recommend 
that it be read aloud in the family circle around the evening fire. 1t 
is from an eddress before the Jefferson Co.N. Y. Agricultural Society, 
by Maj. Patrick : 

An industrious pair, some 20 or 30 years ago, com- 
menced the world with strong hands, stout hearts, ro- 
bust health and steady habits. By the blessing of 
Heaven, their industry has been rewarded with plenty, 
and their labors have been crowned with success. 
The dense forest has given place to stately orchards 
of fruits, and fertile fields, and waving meadows, and 
verdant pastures, covered with the evidences of world- 
ly prosperity. The log cabin is gone, and in its stead 
a fair white house, two stories, and a wing with. kitch- 
en in the rear, flanked by barns, and cribs, and grana- 
ries, and dairy houses. 

But take a nearer view. Ha! what means this 
mighty crop of unmown thistles bordering the road? 
For what market is that still mightier crop of pigweed, 
dock, and nettles destined, that fills up the space they 
call the “ garden?” And look at those wide, unsightly 
thickets of elm, and sumach, and briers, and choke- 
cherry, that mark the lines of every fence! 

Approach the house, built in the road, to be con- 
venient, and save land! T'wo stories and a wing, and 
every blind shut close as a miser’s fist, without a tree, 
or shrub, or flower to break the air of barrenness and 
desolation around it. There it stands, white, glaring 
and ghastly as a pyramid of bones in the desert. 
Mount the unfrequented door stone, grown over with 
vile weeds, and knock till your knuckles are sore. It 
is a beautiful moonlight October evening; and as you 
stand upon that stone, a ringing laugh comes from the 
rear, and satisfies you that somebody lives there. Pass 
now around to the rear; but hold your nose when you 
come within range of the piggery, and have a care that 
you don’t get swamped in the neighborhood of the 
sink spout. Enter the kitchen. Ha! here they are 
all alive, and here they Jive all together. The kitchen 
is the kitchen, the dining room, the sitting room, the 
toom of all work. Here father sits with his hat on, 
and in his shirt sleeves. Around him are his boys and 

men, some with hats, and some with coats, and 
some with neither. The boys are busy shelling corn 
for samp; the hired men are scraping whip s and 
whittling bow pins, throwing every now and then a 
sheep’s eye a jest at the girls, who, with their 
mother, are doing up the house work. The younger 
fry are building cob houses, parching corn, and burn- 





ing their fingers. Not a,book is to be seen, though 
the winter school has commenced, and the master is 
going to board there. Privacy is a word of unknown 
meaning in that family; and if a son or daughter 
should borrow a book, it would be almost impossible 
to read it in that room; and on no occasion is the 
front house opened, except when “ company come to 
spend the afternoon,” or when things are brushed and 
dusted and “ set to rights.” 

Yet these are as honest, as worthy and kind hearted 
people as you will find any where, and are studyin 
| out some way of getting their younger children into a 
| better position than they themselves occupy. They 
are in easy circumstances, owe nothing,and have mon- 
ey loaned on bond andmortgage. After much consul- 
tation, a son is placed at school that he may be fitted 
to go into a store, or possibly an office, to study a pro- 
fession; and a daughter is sent away to learn books, 
| and manners, and gentility. On this son or daughter, 
|or both, the hard earnings of years are lavished; and 
| they are reared up in the belief that whatever smacks 
of the country, is vulgar—that the farmer is necessarily 
ill bred, and his calling ignoble. 

Now, will any one say that this picture is over- 
draw? I think not. But let us see if there is not a 
ready way to change the whole expression and char- 
acter of the picture, almost without cost or trouble. 
I would point out an easier, happier, and more econo- 
mical way of educating those children far more thor- 
oughly, while at the same time the minds of the pa- 
rents are expanded, and they are prepared to enjoy, in 
the society of their educated children, the fruits of 
their own early industry. 

And first: let the front part of that house be thrown 
open, and the most convenient, agreeable and plea- 
sant room in it be selected as the family room. Let 
its doors be ever open; and when the work of the 
kitchen is completed, let mothers and daughters be 
found there with their appropriate work. Letit be the 
room where the family altar is erected, on which the 
father offers the morning and the evening sacrifice. 
Let it be consecrated to Neatness, and Purity, and 
Truth. Let no hat ever be seen in that room on the 
head of its owner, [unless he be a Quaker friend;] 
let no coatless individual be permitted to enter it. If 
father’s head is bald, (and some there are in that pre- 
dicament,) his daughter will be proud to see his tem- 
ples covered by the neat and graceful silken cap that 
her own hands have fashioned for him. If the coat he 
wears by day is too heavy for the evening, calicoes 
are cheap, and so is cotton wadding. A few shillings 
placed in that daughter’s hand ensures him the most 
comfortable wrapper in the world; and if his boots are 
hard, and the nails cut mother’s carpet, a bushel of 
wheat once in three years will keep him in slippers of 
the easiest kind. Let that table which has always 
stood under the looking glass, against the wall, be 
wheeled into the room, its leaves raised, and plenty of 
useful (not ornamental) books and periodicals, be laid 
upon it. When evening comes, bring on the lights— 
and plenty of them—for sons and daughters—all who 
can—will be most willing students. They will read, 
they will learn, they will discuss the subjects of their 
studies with each other; and parents will often be 
quite as much instructed as their children. The well 
conducted agricultural journals of our day throw a 
flood of light upon the science and practice of agricul- 
ture; while such a work as Downing’s Landscape 
Gardening, [or the Horticulturist,] laid one year upon 
that centre table, will show its effects to every passer 
by, for with books and studies like these, a purer taste 
is born and grows most vi ly. 

Pass along that road after five years working of this 

stem in the fi , and what a change! e this- 

es by the enriched the manure heap for a 
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year or two, and then they died. These beautiful ma- 
ples and graceful elms, that beautify the grounds 
around that renovated home, were grubbed from the 
wide hedge rows of five years ago; and so were those 
prolific rows of blackberries, and raspberries, and bush 
cranberries, that show so richly in that neat garden, 

ielding abundance of small fruit in their season. 
The unsightly out-houses are screened from observa- 
tion by dense masses of foliage; and the many climb- 
ing plants that now hang in graceful festoons from 
tree, and porch, and column, once clambered along 
that same hedge row. From the meadow, from the 
wood, aud from the gurgling stream, many a native 
wild flower has been transplanted to a genial soil, be- 
neath the homestead’s sheltering wing, and yields a 
daily offering to the household gods, by the hands of 
those fair priestesses who have now become their 
ministers. By the planting of a few trees, and shrubs, 
and flowers, and climbing plants around that once 
bare and uninviting house, itjhas become a tasteful 
resitence, and its money value is more than doubled. 
A cultivated taste displays itself in a thousand forms, 
and at every touch of its hand gives beauty and value 
to property. A judicious taste, so far from plunging 
its possessor into expense, makes money for him. 
The land on which that hedge row grew five years ago, 
for instance, has produced enough since to doubly pay 
the expense of grubbing it, and of transferring its 
fruit briers to the garden, where they have not only 
supplied the family with berries in their season, but 
have yielded many a surplus quart, to purchase that 
long row of red and yellow Antwerps and English 
gooseberries; to say nothing of the scions bought with 
their money, to form new heads for the trees in the 
old orchard. 

Those sons and daughters sigh no more for town or 
city life, but love with intense affection every foot of 
ground they tread, upon, every tree, and every vine, 
and every shrub, their hands have planted, or their 
taste has trained. But stronger sti!l do their affec- 
tions cling to that family room, where their minds first 
began to be developed, and to that centre-table around 
which they still gather with the shades of evening, to 
drink in knowledge, and wisdom, and understanding. 

The stout farmer who once. looked upon his acres 
only as a laboratory for transmitting labor into. gold, 
now takes a widely different view of his possessions. 
His eyes are opened to the beautiful in nature, and he 
looks with reverence upon every giant remnant of the 
forest that by good luck escaped his murderous axe in 
former days. No leafy monarch is now laid low with- 
out a stern necessity demands it; but many a vigorous 
tree is planted, in the hope that the children of his 
children may gather beneath the spreading branches 
and talk with pious gratitude of him who planted 
them. No longer feeling the need of taxing his phys- 
ical powers to the utmost, his eye takes the place of 
his hand, when the latter grows weary, and mind di- 
rects the operations of labor. See him stand and look 
with delighted admiration at his sons, his educated 
as they take hold of every kind of work, and roll it 
with easy motion, but with the power of mind in every 
stroke. 

But it is the proud mother who takes the solid com- 
fort, and wonders that it is so easy after all, when one 
knows how, to live at ease, enjoy the society of happy 
daughters and contented sons, to whom the city folks 
make most respectful bows and treat with special de- 
ference as truly well bred ladies and gentlemen. 

Now, this is no more a fancy picture than the other. 
It is a process that I have watched in many families, 
and in different States. The results are everywhere 
alike, because they are natural. The same causes 
will always produce the same effects, varying circum- 
stances only modifying the intensity® 





THE MARKFTS. 


On1o CuttivaToR Orrice, Nov. 28, 3851. 

Navigation by the Lake and Canals will soon be closed, but the 
Ohio river is now in fine condition, ard business is quite active at 
Cincinne¢i and other river towns. We notice a slight improvement 
in prices of wheat and flour, with an increased demand. Pork pick. 
ing is now at its height, and prices paid for hogs at Cincinnati have 
again rallied to @450@€4.60 per 100 lbs, It is now certain that the 
supply of hoge in Ohio and the West, is quite light. 


ENGLanD.—McHenry’s Circular of '1}th inst., says beef and pork 
are in no b+-tter demend ; bacon continues high; cheese less wanted, 
Flour ccntinues low, but sales large ; cotton slightly advanced, 


Cincrnnatt, Nov. 26.—Trade very brisk, owing to rise in he river, 
Flour $3@$3.05, with large sales ; wheat 57@60; corn 30@31; oats 
20@22; rye 52; barley 60; clover teed $5; timothy $1.50@$2.50. 
flax seed $1; apples, per ubl.. $272@3—dried, bu., 81 50@$1 75: 

t toes 35@40 bu ; hogs $4.50@4.60 per 100 nett, with large sales; 

ef cattle $4 50@$5; pork, new mess, $12 per bbl.: butter, keg, 10@ 
12c—rol] 15—fresh do. 18@20 ; egge 16@18c per doz.; cheese in good 
demand at 64% tur W. R., 8 for Eoglieh dairy and 9 for Durham farm, 


CLEVELAND.—Flour $3.75@$4.50; wheat 634¢c, Mediterranean 59 
@60; corn 38c; oats 25; potatoes 50@55; timothy seed $1.75; flux seed 
$1; apples, green, 6244081, dried $1; peaches $1.75; cranberries §2, 
cheese 5@7; eggs 124; 81!t, fine, $1@1.06. 


Coxuvmsvs, Nov. 27.—Flour 63,50@3,62; wheat 55@60; corn 95; 
oats 20023; potatoes 50@60; apples per bbl. $33.50; pork, hog, $4 
@4.25; beef per quarter 83 25@3.50; butter 15@18e; eggs 18 








THE FRUIT GARDEN. 


A TREATISE intended to illustrate and explain the physiology of 
Fruit Trees; the theory and of all operations connected 
with the propagation, » pruning and training of orchard 
and garden trees, as 5' is, Dwarfs, Pyramids, Kspaliers, &e.g 
the laying out and arran rent kinds of Orchards and Gar- 
dens, the selection of suitable varieties for different purposes and lo. 
calities, gathering and preserving fruite, treatment of disease, des. 
truction of insects, descriptions and uses of implements, &c., illus. 
trated with upwards of one hundred and fifty figures, representing 
different parts of trees, ¢1l practical operations, torms of trees, de- 
signs for plantations and ne &c. By P. Barry, ot the Mt, 
Hope Nurseries, Rochester, New York. lvol.12mo. 2d edition. 

“The book supplies a place in fruit culture, and that is saying a 
great deal, while we have the popular works of Downing, Thomas, 
and Cole, Mr. Barry has then a fie!d to himself which he occupies 
with decided skill and abili y.”—Prairie Farmer. 

“Jt is full of directions as to the peegenent of trees and buds 
and {ruits, and is a valuable and pl-asant — Albany Eve. Jour 


“The book coght to bein every family in the United States,”— 
Ashtabula Sentinel. 

“The work is prepared with great judgment, and founded on the 
practical experience of the author—is of far greater value to the cul- 
tivator than most of the compilations on the subject.”—WN. Y. Trib. 

“It is one of the most thorough works of the kind we have ever 
seen, dealing in particulars as well as generalities, and imparting 
many valueble hints relative to soil, manures, pruning and trans 
planting.”—Boston Gaz. 

“A mass of useful information is collected which will give the 
work a value even to those who the best works on the culti- 
vation of fruit yet publishec.”— Post. 


«His work is one of the completest, end, as we have every reason 
for believing, most accurate to obtained on the subject.”—JN. Y. 
Evangelist, 

“ A concise manual of the kind here presented, has long been wan- 
ted, and we will venture to say that, shoud this volume be carefully 
studied and acted upon by our industrious farmers, the quantity of 
fruit in the State wouid be doubled in five years, and the quality too, 
greatly improved. Here may be found advice suited to a | emergen- 
cies, and the gentleman farmer may find directi for the simplest 
matters, as we.las those which trouble older heads—the book will 
be found invaluable.”"— Newark Daily Advertiser. 

{(@> For sale in Cincinnati, Ohio, by H. W. Derby & Co., and 
Moore & Anderson; and J. H. Riley & Co, Columbus Copies can 
be sent by mail to any part of the United States. Published by 

CHARLES SCRIBNER, 
145 Nassau street, New York. 
PREMIUM LILY WHITE BLANKETS. 
THE eubscribere kev p constantly on hand, a large supply of these 
indispensable artiots, of their own manufacture, varying in price 














from $5 to $15 per. pair. Farmers end al! other persons desiring & 
choice article in this line, will do well to send ‘beir orders to the 
undersigned 

All orders from a distance, promptly attended to. The govds will 
be carefully boxed and parsed, ond in all cases entire satisfaction is 
guarant.ed. 

We are also manufacturing, and keep constantly on hand at whole- 
sale and retail, Cloths, Cascimere, Sattivet, Flannel of all —. 
tion, and Stocking Yarn. Merchants will find our terme liberal; 
farmers and méihanics will find our gouds cheep and durable. 

Address, » CHas. & GEO. MERRITT, 
Alpha, Greene county, Onio. 

RererencE—Ex«mine list of premiums of let and 2d Ohio State 
Fairs. 

Noy, 16,1251, 
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